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ADDRESS  OF  SALUTATION 


By  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  President  R.  I.  G.  H.  A.> 

at  Lincoln   Centennial,    Sayles    Hall, 

Brown  University,  Feb.  12,  1909. 

The  aathorities  of  this  ancient 
(Brown)  Uuiyersity,  of  earlifr  birth 
tJiau  Lincoln,  earlier  tlian  the  birth 
of  the  American  Republic,  unite 
with  The  Citizens'  Historiual  Associ- 
ation in  extending  salutations  and 
welcomes  to  this  assembly,  met  to 
honor  the  name  and  deeds  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  To  students,  citizens,  his- 
toric and  patriotic  societies, manicipal 
and  State  authorities,  honored  invited 
guests,  I  extend  a  most  cordial  greet- 
ing. 

To  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  in  youth  consecrated  all  on 
Freedom's  altar,  who  stood  close  to 
the  bursting  heart  of  their  mighty 
leader,  whosp  pulse  beats  were 
their  own  ;  who  faced  the  fiery  trials 
of  myriads  of  battlefields  ;  who  bore 
the  harciships  of  camp  and  march,  of 
cold  and  hunger, of  wounds  and  fevers, 
unflinchingly  ;  whose  tears  and  blood 
were  the  only  consecrating  sacraments 
over  thousands  of  loyal  comrades' 
graves,  'for  whom  the  red  flash  of 
wur  was  a  fiery  chariot,  to  bear  the 
dead  heroes  in  glory  to  God;"  whose 
bowed  frames,  dimmed  eyes,  and  fal- 
tering steps  tell  the  story  of  splendid 
services  in  Freedom's  cause  ;  to  you 
we  extei.d  reverential  salutations. 
The  Great  Republic,  which  you,  with 
the  immortal  Lincoln,  saved,  shall  be 
the  eternal  monument  on  wliioh  your 
own  names  shall  be  inscribed  and  in 
which  your  deeds  shall  be  enshrined. 
"Time  and  the  sword  have  thinned 
your  ranks.  "  The  heroic  Prescott,  the 
intrepid  Arnold,  Slocum,  the  ideal 
soldier,  the  chivalric  Ballon,  the    gal- 


iaut  Rodmau,  the  stout-hearted 
Brown  and  the  magnanimous  Buruside 
have  heard  the  Grand  Commander's 
call  and  joined  the  great  majority. 
JSprague,  now  the  sole  surviving 
VVar-Grovernor  of  all  that  illustrious 
group  of  Oivii  leaders,  whose  magnetic 
enthusiasm,  sublime  devotion  to  the 
Union, and  unstinted  labor  and  contri- 
butions at  home  and  in  the  field  made 
him  deservedly  famous,  still  awaits 
the  final  reveille,  -b'or  each  member 
of  the  Grand  Armv  of  tlie  fciepublic, 
present  and  absent,  our  prayer  rises, 
"Herus  in  coelum  redeas, "— Late  may 
you  enter  the  Heaven  of  your  tri- 
umphant life. 

Every  age  and  nation  has  raised  its 
quota  of  great  men  and  women,  fitted 
by  nature  and  experience  for  meeting 
the  grand  issues  of  life.  Great  crises 
have  revealed — not  created — them.  The 
man  and  the  hour,  the  conflict  and 
the  leader,  have  met  in  mystic  union 
and  have  become  forever  inseparable. 
The  magnetic  force  of  a  great  issue 
drew  from  the  common  life  of  men 
the  one  we  call  The  Man  of  Destiny. 
Moses  was  born  for  the  Exodus,  Paul 
for  the  Christian  Propaganda,  Aris- 
totle and  Bacon  for  the  ag :  of  philos- 
ophic inquiry,  Washington  and 
Jb'rankiin,  the  leaders  in  council  and 
on  the  field,  iu  the  days  of  our 
JMatlon's  birth  to  Freedom.  Marshall, 
to  maintain  in  jurisprudence  a  fed- 
eral Union  which  had  been  created  by 
the  sword,  aud  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  raised  up  to  be  the  leader  of  that 
mighty  host  of  patriots  who  changed 
the  Federal  Union  into  a  mighty 
Nation  of  inseparable  States. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  United 
ytates  were  a  divid'?d  people,  half 
slave,  half  free.  Today,  one  iiundrert 
millions  of  people  rejoice  in  a  united 
and  indissoluble  nation — all  free. 


On  February  13,  1809,  a  boy  was 
born,  the  instrument  and  leader,  under 
Divine  Providence,  in  this  mighty 
social,  moral, and  political  revolution. 
He  was  vested  by  nature  with  the  in- 
herent greatness  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, from  whom  he  sprang  His  roots 
struck  deei)  into  the  virgin  soil  of 
freedom  and  free  institutions.  His 
strength  was  the  combined  force  of 
devotion  to  liberty,  a  reverence  for 
law  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  man,  without  regard  to 
race,  sex,  or  color. 

Wirh  such  endowments,  a  great 
crisis  alone  was  needed  to  reveal  to 
himself  and  to  the  world  the  true 
genius  of  greatness.  The  civil  war 
was  the  occasion  with  the  mighty 
forces  engaged,  the  tremendous  issues 
at  stake,  witii  the  long  and  weary 
years  of  hostile  debate,  when  wisdom 
in  council,  diplomacy  of  the  pen  and 
the  keen-edged  sword  were  the  instru- 
ments of  victorious  conflict. 

A  nation's  burdens  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  giant  of  the  peoples' 
will  and  he  stood  erect,  in  manly 
strength,  "foursquare  to  all  the 
winds  that  blew."  A  nation's  sor- 
rows were  on  his  heart,  but  his  lips 
were  silent.  With  treason  in  high 
places,  loaded  with  onorobriam,  with 
divided  councils,  with  defeats  on  the 
tield,  and  with  harsh  criticism  of 
friends  and  foes  alike,  this  patient 
man,  this  man  of  vision,  knew  all, — 
wept  within,  with  sackcloth  on  his 
loins,  but  witla  courage  in  his  heart, 
and  a  blessing  on  his  lips.  The  weary 
years  of  war  were  the  Via  Dolorosa  of 
this  matchless  human  soul.  This  man 
of  vision  saw  written  on  every  human 
soul  the  birthright  of  liberty.  This 
man  of  piercing  slirewdness  penetra- 
ted all  false  conceits,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood,  and  with  supreme    sagacity 


discerned    the    true  policy  in  doubtful 
I  issues. 

This  shrewdness  and  sagacity  en- 
abled him  to  look  straight  through 
the  political  and  military  jealousies 
and  schemes  arooud  him  and  to  recog- 
nize the  overfihadowing  ability  and 
adaptability  of  Ulysses  S  Grant,  the 
one  iron  man  whose  blows  could 
break  the  Confederacy.  He  placed 
him  in  supreme  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  and  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  and  the  heroic 
mausoleum  on  the  Hudson  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  seer.  His  sympathy 
went  out  to  save  tlie  soldier  wIjo  slept 
at  his  sentry  post  and  to  the  mother 
who  had  laid  her  boys  a  sacrifice  on 
the  uatiOLi's  altar.  His  charity  for- 
gave the  traitor  while  it  condemned 
treason  Surroouded  bv  artful  men, 
his  artlessness  made  him  transparent 
as  the  light.  His  homely  humor 
pierced  sophistries  and  lightened 
gloom,  while  his  trenchant  wit  parried 
keeu-edgtfd  logic  and  won  friendly 
consideration  from  opposing  counsel- 
ors. His  virile  manhood,  his  pro- 
found devotion  to  saviug  the  Union, 
and  his  fiual  sacrifice  on  the  same 
altar  of  Freedom  on  which  a  million 
soldier  boys  had  laid  down  their 
lives  has  niadw  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  synonym  of  all  tliat  is 
truest, noblest  and  best  in  our  nation's 
life,  and  the  promise  of  universal 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

The  best  evidence  of  our  own  per- 
sonal nobility  is  the  measure  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  deeds  of  this  great 
man  in  the  great  crisis  of  American 
history,  when  high  ideals  drew  men  to 
noble  solf-sacritict.  To  this  Touch- 
stone we  are  invited,  today, to  test  our 
patriotism  and  onr  love  of  democracy. 
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